THE GREAT TUDORS
shot is now. But even for that spacious age, Raleigh's mind
was too active and too free. Conversations with a dis-
reputable young man called Kit Marlowe and a close
friendship with Thomas Hariot, a mathematician who had
dared to suggest that some parts of the Old Testament were
not literally true, laid him open to a charge of heresy.
*c Rawe is the reason that doth lye within an Atheisfs head
Which saith the soule of man doth dye, when that the boddies dead"
Free thinking, as in some modern countries, was punishable
by death, and the charge was thought serious enough to
necessitate the appointment of a commission of enquiry
which sat ineffectually at Gerne Abbas, like something in a
limerick. Raleigh was acquitted, but,, though the Digbys
can console themselves that Sherborne Castle was never a
" schoole of Atheism," no one can claim, in spite of the
constant references to religion in his writings, that Raleigh's
faith was complacent or unquestioning. That splendid
curiosity for which we have been taught to admire the
Greeks was equal with personal ambition as a motive force
in his life. Two hours of even the busiest day he devoted
to reading, and he never went abroad without a chest full of
books. During his long imprisonment in the Tower he built
a shed in the garden for a laboratory in which he hoped to
discover nothing less than a panacea, and on homeward and
boring voyages he would conduct chemical experiments to
pass the time. Even the voyages themselves, dangerous
and expensive, were prompted nearly as much by curiosity
as by desire for gold or fame. He was convinced that the
world contained "stranger things than are to be seen
between London and Staines," and he did his utmost to
discover for himself those men who were reported " to have
their eyes in their shoulders and their mouths in the middle
of their breasts." With as much enthusiasm as Herodotus,
he recorded in detail the customs and manners of the strange
nations with whom he came in contact; and much of Ms
fame rests upon a history. Like Socrates, but less per-
sistent, he speculated upon the nature of the soul. Lake
^Eschylus, but less profound, he was a poet who took a
conspicuous part as a soldier in the events of a great period.
It is remarkable that a man to whom such impressive com-
parisons may be made, and of whom so much praise may be
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